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One good waytounderstandasocietyistolookatwhatitteaches its children. Education is one of 
the places where a society demonstrates what is importantto it, and what it regards as good or bad 
about itself, by what it chooses to pass on to the next generation. In this broad sense, 'education' 
might include many things: teaching the young to cook or hunt or fight, to do a job such as beinga 
doctor or a priest, to accept certain conventions of behaviouror morals, or to enjoy certain pastimes 
like reading or playing games. 

This is true of any society, including the Graeco-Roman world, where all the things just mentioned 
were taught (though not necessarily at the same time or to the same people). But the Graeco-Roman 
world is particularly remembered forone highly influential form of education: a system in which 
learning to read, write, and count was the basis for learning literature, grammar, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. This Greek invention, adopted by the Romans, indirectly 
became the basis of western education right up to the present day. 

The 'good' old days 

Like so much else, the roots of what I shall call 'literate education' are to befound in Classical 
Athens. In the early days of the Athenian democracy, formal education was confined largely to the 
rich and had changed littlesince the Archaic period and even earlier. Homer describes it: young men 
learned to fight (from chariots in the bronze age, in hoplite armies by the fifth century), to speak in 
the assemblies of fighting men who advised their leaders in peace and war, and to entertain 
themselves by singing and playing musical instruments, especially the lyre. Reading and writing 
were optional extras. Below the aristocracy, education was training to do a job or nothing at all. 

In the Clouds, written in the 420s B.C.E., Aristophanes makes a character lament the passing of 
this type of education. He describes how the generation who defeated the Persians in 480 B.C.E. 
used to march through the streets in all weathers to the singing master, where they learned 
military songs, or to the gymnasium, where they would exercise hard but modestly. Nowadays, he 
says, it's all dancinggirls and rhetoric and sitting about listening to Socrates. Elsewhere, 

Aristophanes remarks that people are increasingly reading poetry, as well as publicly reciting or 
listening to it. Aristophanes was witnessing a social and cultural revolution brought about by the 
political revolution of the Democracy. More people were going to the assembly to debate 
politics, to the lawcourts, and to the theatre. More people were using writing to make their will, 
fix their field boundaries, or sue their neighbours. Some were taking courses with the 
philosophers, scientists, and teachers of rhetoric who flooded into Athens from the mid fifth 
century, and who are known as a group as the Sophists. And as politics, the law, the economy, 
and culture all grew more complex, they made more use of writing and more people learned to 
write. 

This did not result in mass education, still less in universal literacy. At no time in the Greek and 
Roman worlds, as far as we can tell, was much more than 10% of the male population able to read 
and write (that included some slaves who acted as secretaries to rich masters). Women, excluded 
from most areas of public life, rarely learned at all unless they came from aristocratic families or 
werethedaughters of teachers. The 'explosion' of literacy in Classical Athens was therefore very 
limited in modem terms. Nevertheless, it was to make a huge difference to Greek and Roman 
culture. 



No compulsory school 


Although reading and writing were used increasingly through the fifth and fourth centuries, 
teaching them remained an unsystematic business. There was no state education, no curriculum, 
no legal obligation to attend school, no school year, not even a regular school day. In cities filled 
with lawcourts, temples, theatres, and other buildings erected at public expense and 
symbolic of civic pride, there were no schools. Children began their education at anything from 
three to ten years old; many of them will only have been taught for a few months or a year or 
two, while the rich often went on until they were twenty or more. Anyone could set himself up as a 
teacher if he could get pupils to pay him. As a result teachers' social status was low, unless they 
were famous philosophers or rhetoricians, although what they taught was in demand. 'He's 
either dead or teaching letters' was a common saying. In the long feud between orators 
Demosthenes and Aeschines in thefourth century, Demosthenes used the fact that Aeschines' 
father was a teacher as an insult. In his speech On the Crown, he describes how Aeschines used to 
help his father in his school, grinding the ink, sponging the benches, and sweeping the teaching 
area like a slave. 

Much of this remained true throughout antiquity. Education never became universal, free, or 
compulsory and most teachers went on teaching wherever they could: in private houses, under 
porticoes, or simply out in the street. But in one respect education changed significantly after the 
Classical period: it acquired a rudimentary kind of curriculum, according to which everyone who 
learned to read and write learned the same subjects and exercises in the same order. 

This development was the result of the conquests of Alexander the Great. In twelve 
years, from 335-323 B.C.E., Alexander changed the Graeco-Roman world for ever, conquering 
Egypt, Asia Minor, the near and middle east, and northern India with an army drawn from all over 
Greece. After his death, his generals divided his unwieldy empire into four large and several 
smaller kingdoms, and settled down to try to rule them. In these new kingdoms, Greeks werein an 
unprecedented situation. Used to living in compact city states or small monarchies, they were 
suddenly a tiny minority trying to rule large, potentially hostile foreign countries. They needed two 
things urgently: practical ways of controlling their subjects, and a strong sense of identity which 
they could all share as Greeks. Education provided both. 

The common curriculum (Greek) 

In the third century B.C.E., a collection of exercises developed known as enkyklios paideia: 
'curricular' or 'basic' education. Enkyklios paideia taught the practical skills of reading, writing, 
calculating and, at a later stage, composing a speech. It also taught highlights of Greek 
literature, and encouraged Greeks who spoke numerous different dialects to write and speak a 
common dialect, the koine, based on Classical Attic. As well as providing a Greek education for 
Greeks, however, enkyklios paideia was also open to non-Greeks, if they were wealthy enough and 
learned Greek. Many members of the elite of the conquered states, who were prepared to co- 
operate with the Greeks in order to retain a measure of power, therefore used it to become 
'culturally Greek'. 

Enkyklios paideia began with learning to read and write and learning numbers. Pupils used a 
sharpened pen to trace the shapes of letters carved on a wooden board, or copied alphabets and 
number lists from a teacher's model, which was sometimes hung up on a wall tor a group to 
follow. Writing materials included wooden boards painted white, which could be written on in 



black ink, or covered with wax, on which letters could be scratched and erased. Or pupils wrote on 
a piece of broken pottery (manyof which survive), or used the back of an old scrap of papyrus or, 
rarely, parchment (papyrus was expensive and parchment even moreso). Books, in theform of 
codices,did not come in until well into the Roman period. 

Literature came next. There was no such thing as children's literature in the ancient world: pupils 
were introduced immediately to what were regarded as the greatest authors. In Greek, Homer, 
Euripides, andfourth-century comedy were followed by oratory and a wider range of poets; in Latin, 
Virgil, Horace, and Cicero were followed by comedy and history. The fables of Aesop were widely 
read and appeared in both prose and verse versions in Greek and Latin. Comedy was popular not 
only because it was performed throughoutthe Hellenistic and Roman periods, but also because it 
was regarded as a good source of social ethics or morality. Numerous collections of comic 
quotations, designed to teach ethics, survive from ancient schools, mainly on papyrus. The 
quotations are normally one-liners known as gnomai in Greek, and they teach a mixed bag of 
behaviourand attitudes: 'Reveretheold, theimage of thegods'; ' Letters are the beginningof all 
understanding'; 'Of all possessions, wealth, I say, is best'. 

Alongside reading, arithmetic and basic geometry were taught, and some pupils also learned 
Greek or Latin grammar. Then, if they were wealthy enough, they moved on to teachers of 
rhetoric and astronomy. Rhetoric was an important skill for anyone who wanted to be involved in 
public Iife,muchof which was conducted through speeches and debates. Pupils practised writing 
speeches on political and legal subjects, teaming up to take opposite sides in mock debates or 
holding semi-public competitions in front of friends. This was known as 'declamation', and 
professional orators continued to practise it, for plea- sure and to maintain their skills. Typical titles 
of such speaking exercises include: 'Cicero debates whether to beg Antony's pardon,' or: 
'Agamemnon deliberates whether to sacrifice Iphigenia'. Or a pupil might be asked to compose a 
speech for the prosecution in the following case: 'A poor beekeeper lived on a small estate 
surrounded by a rich man's land. The rich man complained that the bees were attacking his flowers 
and ordered the beekeeper to keep his bees on his own land. The poor man claimed that hecould 
not, so therich man putpoisonon hisflowers and the bees died. The poor man sues the rich man 
for damages.' 

With rhetoric, education shaded off into activities which individuals went on practising all their lives as 
a complement to their public or professional careers. Wealthy young men might spend time in 
Athens, Rome, or Alexandria, attending lectures by philosophers or famous mathematicians. Others 
might train as architects, doctors, or rhetoricians. Education had no formal ending - no exams or 
certificates to prove that the pupil had reached a certain level or completed a certain course. You 
learned as much as you wanted or could pay for. 

From Rome to Omnibus 

Enkyklios paideia became established in Rome around the end of the second century B.C.E., at a 
time when Greek culture of every kind was fashionable. It was also useful, as it bad been to 
Alexander's successors, as a means of controlling the vast Roman empire. In the Latin-speaking 
western empire, Roman educators tried to mirror the content of Greek education as closely as 
possible in Latin. In the east they continued to teach, as they continued to administer, largely in 
Greek- probably partly out of convenience and partly out of respect. 



Graeco-Roman education went through one more major development. After 310 c.E., following 
the conversion of the Emperor Constantine, the Roman Empire became officially Christian. For the 
next hundred years, Christian theologians, bishops, and professors debated whether it was 
appropriate to teach pagan literature to Christian children. Some argued that it was wrong to 
expose Christians to pagan beliefs and values, and that pagan literature was now irrelevant, if not 
evil. Others argued that they should not abandon the literary tradition to which they belonged as 
Greeks and Romans. These argued that sometimes pagan and Christian ideas coincided, and that 
where they did not, Christian children could still leam the stories, while being warned not to believe 
all the ideas. After a long and often acrimonious dispute, those in favour of pagan literature won. 
And so, it was in Christian monasteries that a form of Graeco- Roman education survived the fall 
of the Roman empire, to be rediscovered in the Mediaeval world and the Renaissance. But that's 
another story ... 
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